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It was an important meeting at the publishing house of Junior Arts 
& Activities. Our president, Mr. von Rosen, was presiding and seated 
around the conference table were your editor, managing editor, the 
art editor, the advertising manager, the advertising sales director, and 
the circulation manager. 


The statement of the circulation manager was creating something of 
a stir. “In the past six months”, he began, “we have noted a distinct 
new trend in circulation. For many years a large percentage of our 
subscriptions have come from two major sources. One of these is com- 
posed of art specialists: teachers, supervisors and directors of art at 
the elementary, junior and senior high school levels. The second group 
consists of school libraries. 


“These two groups have shown satisfactory increase,” he explained, 
“but in the last six months a distinctly new trend has been noted in 
the increasing number of subscriptions we have received from in- 
dividual classroom teachers. An analysis has shown that a majority o! 
these represent intermediate and upper grade classroom teachers.” 


It seems to me that this is an important development in educational 
programs as well as good news for Junior Arts. It points up the fact 
that a growing number of teachers are not only interested in en- 
couraging creative activities in their classrooms, but they are also 
finding that children enjoy seeing and studying examples of the 
creative efforts of other children. And apparently this is expanding 
their interests in experimenting with new art activities. Teachers are 
reporting that children, after looking through the classroom copy of 
Junior Arts, ask, “Can‘t we try that too?” 


We would be the first to admit that Junior Arts & Activities is not 
a magazine designed primarily for children. But we can’t help getting 
excited when teachers tell us that their children look forward to seeing 
each new issue and that as a result Junior Arts has become a perm- 
anent fixture in their classrooms. 


To classroom teachers whose children are sometimes reluctant to be 
inventive in the use of their art materials, we suggest an experiment. 
Write to your editor for a sample copy of Junior Arts for “the class- 
room experiment.” See how your children react to the stimulus of 
Junior Arts — the magazine which devotes itself exclusively to the art 
expressions of children. 

Sincerely yours, 


4 pa. 
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Sturdy little frames protect fingers from screen wire. Students 
are grating different colors of crayon into separate containers. 


WAXING WARM... 


... in creativity is a classroom 


where students have the ability, 


interest and above all opportunity 


to cook up projects like this one! 


By FRANCES JENKINS 


Art Teacher, Lisbon Elementary Sc: 
Dollas, Texas 


o 
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Experimentation in new uses of familiar materials is probably 
one of the greatest means of developing an adventurous atti- 
tude in elementary school art students. Assuming the will- 
ingness of teacher and pupil to accept and strive for new 
ideas, this process of experimentation yields new dimensions 
to sometimes overworked media. In our art classes this atti- 
tude helped to develop several new wax crayon techniques. 


Someone proposed grating scrap wax crayons through a 
simple screen wire. From our surplus of small bits of crayon 
we grated several different colors into separate containers. 


Plywood and linoleum pieces were cut and framed as sur- 
faces for our experiments, The grated crayon suggested an 
application to the surface area different from ordinary direct 
crayon or the encaustic painting method. However, factors 
in these usual procedures contributed ideas to our experi- 
ments, 











There are various ways of planning 
Here it is sketched on plywood in black chalk 





and drawing picture. 
crayon. 


Along sketched guide lines, student sifts grated crayon 


nto 


color areas, keeps layer of consistent thickness 


Heat was important in all the ventures and it was 
applied in different ways. After sprinkling a layer of 
grated crayon over the surface of the picture area, 
heat was applied directly by holding the area above 
a hotplate until an even warmth melted the crayon 
and fused it to the surface. Later the small hotplate 
was replaced by a heat lamp because applying heat 
from above proved to be more satisfactory. This melt 


ing process was especially exciting on colored lino 
leum backing as the grated crayon, when used thinly, 
melted to a transparency and the background color 


showed through. 


Having developed a process of melting the crayon, 
different techniques in drawing and in mosaics were 
The scratch-out method of drawing 
used on the new surfaces and 


begun. usual 


was first it was done 


Boy drawing directly on framed surface, pours grated col 
for melting 


ar. Heat held above picture proves best 


with various tools to achieve thin or wide lines. 
wide curved chisel which encouraged large forms w 
used successfully. 

Drawing in colored wire combined nicely with ¢ 
crayon melting process. After surfaces were cove! 
with grated crayon and small pieces of colored w 
were placed on top in desired positions, the wire \ 
fused into the crayon. The wire achieved variety 
line and stimulated experimentation. The use of m: 
colors of plastic-coated wire added interest to 
nrocedure, 

\nother technique we used was direct drawing w 
the grated colors. This method employed a_ pa; 
funnel through which the grated color flowed. Lat 
more cxciting compositions were done by ha 
sprinkling various colors of the grated crayon i 
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Student manipulates heat lamp to melt crayon evenly. 
With heat removed, colorful liquid hardens quickly. 


After preparing layer of crayon on framed surface, girl is using 
scratch-out method, getting thin and wide lines with various tools. 


desired patterns which partially or completely coy 
ered the background surface. In these techniques heat 
was applied to complete the process. 


Another method of decorating the surface areas con 
sisted of the use of scrap colored tile. Various colors 
and sizes of tile were placed in interesting designs 
within the framed areas. A large amount of grated 
crayon was placed in the wide spaces between the 
tiles. The large spaces for crayon allowed the smali 
children greater freedom in manipulating the design 
and also held the tile steadily in place after the melt 
ing process. Sea shells were substituted for the tile i 
some cases. 


Almost all new developments or experiments seem to 
allude to other methods and techniques, Obviously, 


Crayon melts gradually into bublets, then gleaming 
this crayon process (continued on page 49) 


liquid. Closeup shows textured surface (see cover). 
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David worked on small pieces of linoleum 
until he felt confident enough of his 
technique to make large warrior design. 
He is printing on airplane tissue, a 
fibrous, transparent, cloth-like paper. 

















David Demonstrates 


LINOLEUM 
BLOCK PRINTI 


By JOHN LIDSTONE 


Supervisor of Arts and Crafts 
Vancouver School Board 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Photographs by ROGER KERKHAM 


Division of Visual Education 
Department of Education 
Government of British Columbia 











Linoleum block printing is a logical progression from the more 
primitive types of printing, such as potato printing described 
in the January issue. While it is a technique easily handled by 
elementary school pupils, it is also challenging to junior high and 
senior high school students. 





















Teachers tackling a block printing project should encourage 
students to use the medium to its best advantage. Design should 
grow out of a knowledge of the material. Random cutting on 
scrap linoleum followed by one or two non-objective desig 
which do not have their inspiration in adult art would be a go 
lead-up to projects with more realistic themes. 


wa 


There are many approaches to the presentation of a linoleum <¢ 
ting project. The method shown here is designed to help teach 
with little experience and a minimum of equipment. Only th 
types of blade are used, the block is not mounted and no press 
necessary. While more creative work might be done by draw! 
on the block, the approach demonstrated here is a safe one fo 
start, © 


77 


ja s 
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David backs a piece of paper with 
carbon and folds both in half. 
He gets a symmetrical design by 
drawing half of cannibal chief's 
head. On reverse side of paper 
carbon line makes complete sketch. 


On scrap linoleum David measures 
and rules a rectangle the same 
size as his design, then scores 


lines with a sharp pocket knife. 


Next he cracks linoleum along 
scored lines and cuts through 
burlap backing to separate his 
piece. Sharp knife minimizes 
danger of this heavy cutting. 


Now David is ready to transfer his 
design to the piece of linoleum. 
His first step is to fix carbon 
paper and sketch securely to lino- 
leum with pieces of Scotch tape. 








LINOLEUM 
continued 


Next David traces the design onto 
the linoleum, pressing quite hard, 
and checking frequently to see 
that every detail shows clearly. 


Carefully keeping his left hand 
away from blade, David outlines 
his design with smali “V” gouge. 
Experimenting on scrap linoleum 
has taught him how much pressure 
to use and techniques of cutting 
into instead of around corners 


For the lines he wants to have 
stand out prominently, David uses 
a heavier “’V” gouge. The areas he 
cuts out will print white; those 
he leaves in will print black. 


David switches to “U” gouge to 
scoop out large areas. Warming 
block from time to time keeps it 
soft, makes for easier cutting. 














A few cuts with the small “V” gouge 
clean up the block and when David 
is satisfied that all the cutting 
is completed, it’s ready to print. 


David squeezes black printer’s ink 
onto a glass slab. He might use 
other colors or other ink. A water- 
based ink needs no solvent and 
leaves tools, glass easy to clean. 


David spreads the ink with a rub- 
ber roller, moving it back and 
forth until the roller has picked up 
a thin even skin of the color. 


By rolling the rubber roller over 
the linoleum he transfers the ink 
to his design. He makes sure all 
raised portions get an even coat. 





LINOLEUM 


continued 


For his first print, David care- 
fully places a double piece of 
Kleenex down on the inked block. 


Gently he smooths it out to make 
sure it is lying flat on the block. 


Now, using a clean roller, he 
presses the Kleenex down on the 
block. A spoon may be used equally 
well to apply necessary pressure. 


Taking a firm hold on one corner 
of the Kleenex he peels off his 
tirst print. Now he will ink 
the block again for another print. 
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This is David’s finished design. Cannibal chief’s fierce aspect is 
reproduced in black ink on white paper. The other four prints are 
examples of non-objective exercises by ten- and eleven-year-olds. 
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TROPICAL FISH MOBILE — David Boon 
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| got my idea tor making the 
‘Tropical Fish Mobile from maga- 
zine articles and pictures on the 


making of mobiles. 





lhe materials I used were two 
coat-hangers which I bent and sold- 
ered together to form the frame and chicken wire and 
colored cellophane paper to fill it in. Other materials 


were bamboo, copper wire, yarn and a steel shaving. 


I enjoyed doing this project as it was so different 
from anything I have tried before. 
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David Boon 


(;rade 11-A 
Benton Harbor Public Schools 








By SONYA LOFTNESS EVANS 


the things we can do with OT RING 


Every elementary teacher is on the lookout for art 
projects that require little preparation and expla- 
nation — projects that can be quickly and easily 
carried out. 


Designing with string is such a project. It requires 
only arranging string in a pattern, coloring with 
crayon and washing with water color. It develops 
imaginative thinking and teaches simple composition, 
balance and color harmony. 


“Try it one of those days when everything seems to 
go wrong — and watch tensions disappear and lagging 
spirits lift!” says Mrs. August Dettborn, second grade 
teacher in the Willard School of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. “String design intrigues the child who says ‘I 


can't draw’. It is especially good for children wi o 
are afraid to start anything for fear of failure, fr 
every string picture is a success.” 

Manila paper, string, broken bits of crayon and a 
few dabs of watercolor are the art materials. No ne d 
here for specially purchased supplies! 


Easiest of all string pictures to make are abstract ce 
signs. Here is the technique used in the Willard 
second grade: Experiment with string approximate |y 
three feet in length in design of loops and swirls on 
a sheet of manila paper. The soft working surface 
of manila is excellent both for taking the design and 
the water color wash that will come later. Willard 
students used 12x18-inch sheets. The string may over- 


Moody abstract of blue-violet swirls, subordinate patterns in yellow and orange with blue water color wash is desic ed 
by Terry Zuber, a second-grader. In the course of this project primary students experience thrill of using water c or. 


c 
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Robert Larson, Grade 3, overlaps 
lime-green and orange string de- 
signs against a cocoa-colored 
wash, gets autumn color effect. 


Yellow, blue and fuchsia in both 
soft and sharp lines illuminate 
the . black wash in third-grader 
Patricia. Hayden’s composition. 


Against blue field with bright 
accents, dark red line rubbed with 
wide strokes has feathery look, 
draws the eye to center of design. 
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Larry Zuber tries an experiment with one color of crayon, using orange 
lines and cocoa wash. Dark splotches in the orange were unexpected result. 


*s 


Chartreuse wash is background for orange, pink, dominant dark red. Mar- 
guerite Rarnes, Grade 2, feathered dork red lines with horizontal strokes. 


Marian Westling, Grade 2, uses orange and green sharp lines, yellow blurred 


lines and cocoa wash. 


She says, “Look for five birds in this picture.” 


lap but should not be bunched in 
the design. 


A second manila sheet of the sa: ie 


size is carefully placed over | 
string design, then pressed do 
until the string impression is 
ible through paper. Do not s| 
the top paper, or the design \i 
change. 


Select a small broken crayon 
any color. Hold it horizontally f 
Using the forefinger as a gui! 
rub the entire string design w 
crayon. In some cases the line \ i 
be sharp, sometimes the crayon \ 
feather out in a broader line whic 
lends interest to the finished | 
ture. Always rub with the 
side of the crayon. 


When you can see the entire string 
design, lift the top paper carefully. 
Then do one of three things with 
the top paper: shift it over a bit 
or turn it sideways or around. ‘| he 
design is now in a different posi- 
tion for rubbing. Then repeat the 
process using a crayon of a differ- 
ent color. 


The Tacoma second grade found 
it effective to use three, four, and 
as many as five colors in this way. 
Colors were distributed for inter- 
est and balance, not all of one 
color being used in any one area 
of the design. One color was usual- 
ly repeated elsewhere in the de- 
sign. Of course, the entire design 
could also be effectively executed 
in one color. 


Now the design is ready for its 
water color wash. This is a tech 
nique that makes use of large 
brushes and bold strokes. Using 
a one-inch brush, brush clear water 
over the entire surface of the ma- 
nila sheet. Then pick up one water 
color in the wet brush, and work- 
ing horizontally, cover the entire 
paper with water color. Make no 
attempt to go around the drawing. 
but cover the whole surface. li 
the water color is dark, wipe off 
the excess with soft paper tis.ues. 
The crayon color appearing like 
magic out of water color as the 
child brushes across the pap r 1s 
the most (continued on pag 46) 
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ART EDUCATION 
IN THE EMERGING WORLD 





By MARION QUIN DIX 


President, National Art Education Association 


Director of Art Education 
Elizabeth, N. J., Public Schools 


We are all living in a no-man’s land — the battle 
ground between a dying old world and a new one try- 
ing to be born. Whatever we say or fail to say about 
it, the soldiers in Korea were not fighting to keep the 
old world intact. The issues of battle are never clear 
until the smoke settles, but we should now realize 
that we are in a fight to create a new world. That the 
old will not serve is proved by 15 years of hot and 
cold war. World-wide war, hat or cold, is world rev- 
olution. We cannot prevent a new world order. We 
can only struggle to ensure the preservation and 
strengthening of our basic democratic values in the 
new world that emerges. ‘ 


There are many who think that the story of the new 
world will be told altogether in technological terms. 
Such people are borrowing from our enemies. It is 
the totalitarian new order which proposes to use the 
means of science to dehumanize and brutalize societv. 
That is the very threat which has shaken the demo- 
cratic peoples to their roots and called out from some 
their last ounce of energy. The threat to civilization 
as we know it is so great that we shall in all likeli- 
hood be scared into seeing eventually that the demo- 
cratic new world will have to be truly new. It is to 
be hoped that out of our struggle will come a great 
new social creativeness, the lack of which plunged 
the world into its present state. Every resource ol 
social imagination and intelligence will have to be 
used in the construction of this new world. 


It is true that our new world will be more technologi- 
cal than ever before. As in previous times, we shall 
tind peacetime use for atomic power and all the other 
technological improvements built up for wartime des- 
truction. But if our use of this marvelous technolo- 
gical machinery is no more controlled by high social 
intelligence than in the past, we shall soon face the 
same situation again. We shall have no durable new 
world without creative social design far surpassing 
anything we have known before. We do not know in 
advance the nature of this design, but democratic 
peoples everywhere have resolved that it shall rest 
upon the fundamental ideals of democracy. Every- 
one will have a part in its planning and in its emer- 
gence, and it will be planned and designed to serve 
to the utmost the needs and values of everyone. That 
is the actual difference between the kind of world 
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and LESTER DIX 


Professor of Education 
Brooklyn College 
New York City 


America wants and the kind of world the totalitarians 
are attempting to build. 


if everyone is to participate in the creation of this 
world and if the values of all are to be served, we 
must educate people in the techniques of building it, 
of designing it to suit their needs and of enjoying 
it. This must be a pattern in national education. 
What is the place of the arts in this kind of educa- 
tion? How can the arts train people to build a great 
technology, to plan it to meet human needs and mo- 
tivate them to demand that this technology shali be 
sq planned? 


The central function of experience in the arts is the 
development of a sense of design that truly expresses 
human nature, needs, feelings and aspirations, Art 
education consists of the very processes by which we 
realize design. A never ending delight to man is the 
recognition of fitness in the forms of things — ani- 
mate and manimate — to the lives they live, the 
forces they release and those they deal with, the ac- 
tion they carry on and the purposes they serve. He 
sees it in the form of an animal or a tree, in the move- 
ment of an athlete — as well as in the houses, 
machines, bridges, poems, and mathematical formulas 
he makes for himself. When these things show a neat 
and compact organization in which all the parts fall 
into place in response to the forces that brought them 
into being, when no useless tag ends confuse and clut- 
ter that pattern, when the colors, shapes, sounds, or 
movements as a whole conform to a sense of order 
that is inherent in the very workings of our own 
bodies, senses and natures — we are aware of design. 
It is to be found literally everywhere. Its most sig- 
nificant embodiment is in human personality or a 
human life. 


Everything man does is improved by design and noth- 
ing is well done unless it achieves the quality of de- 
sign. All experience, effort and achievement in pur- 
suit of design is art education. Such experience may 
and should be a part of any education, but art educa- 
tion makes this its central interest. 


Art education must concern itself with every area of 
design in the planning of social living. We are be- 


coming aware of some (continued on page 43) 
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of box. This is first step in making frame. 


Growing Up With 


SILASCREEN... 





By VELMA M. MILLER 


Supervisor of Art 
Chicago Public Schools 


Have you ever found yourself saying, “How can we 
finish the program covers in time for graduation?” 
or “Why didn’t they tell us before now if they wanted 
us to make the posters for the ‘bake sale’?” or “We'll 
have to hurry if we want our cards finished for the 
Christmas Bazaar! If there were only more minutes in 
the day!” 


Children enjoy participating in purposeful art activi 
ties which stem from school and community living. 
Knowing they can help accomplish a project satisfies 
their sense of ““belonging.” However, the requests 
which come to the art classes are often too numerous 
and time-consuming to be handled without taking 
time from rezular class work. As a result the screen- 
printing process is being used by many art classes 
to expedite the making of program and menu covers, 
posters and greeting cards, especially when large quan 
tities of a single item are needed. Even the younge 
children are experiencing simplified versions of the 
screen-printing process. 


SECOND OF A SER! 
PART Il — INTERMEDIATE GRAD 


Working with commercially-made equipment a 
materials is the ideal situation, but where these 
not available, an inventive teacher will find ways 
improvising, Children in the intermediate grades ¢ 
construct frames and squeegees from cardboard boxe 
and mix paint from powdered tempera and liqui 
starch. When Mrs. Harriet Hall of the LaFaye 
School introduced the process to a few of the chil- 
dren in her fifth-grade art class, everyone wanted 
make a screen of his own. With self-made equipme: 
they designed and silkscreened greeting cards and 
program covers, 


Preparing for the Activity 

The children collected cardboard boxes and box lids 
of various sizes, approximately one inch in depth and 
of sturdy construction. From this large and varied col- 
lection, each child chose the box best fitting the size 
of his planned design. Fabrics of many different kinds 
also were collected to stretch over the box frame, each 
material selected for its characteristic texture to con- 


Ten-year-old Lawrence Blair cuts out center 2 Next step needs four hands. Glenda Schlenkirch, age 10, holds the frame 


while Ronald Capello, age 11, stretches and staples fabric into position. 





Pearl Grieger, aged 10, Grade 5, Lafayette School 
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Jo Ellen Tolarski and Diane Kalkstein, age 10, Milton Dowden, age 10, waterproofs frame. Extending shellac 1/4 inch on 
strengthen box frame by applying gummed tape. fabric keeps paint from seeping under tape and spotting print margins. 
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Each child planned several designs and with help of teacher and 
classmates selects most pleasing one to use as screen block-out. 
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arissa Hrynewcz steadies frame while Robert Blatz manipulates 
, 


yueegee. Observers are Mykola Krachmilet and Patricia Baker. 


tribute to the resulting prints, The fabrics included 


scrim, tarleton, cotton organdy, crinolin and net. 


Constructing the Screen 


As each child decided upon the size of the design he 
wished to print, he selected a box from which to make 
his screen-printing frame. He chose one which was 
large enough to include a margin of one and a half 
inches or more on all four sides surrounding the cen- 
ter or screen area, then cut out this center portion. 


6 Students cut their designs from one color and crrange 


them on background of second color cut to screen size 


i Single stroke of cardboard squeegee gripped in both hands 
makes one print. Paint should be mayonnaise con 


They found that if they split their boxes at the cor- 
ners and flattened them it would facilitate the cut 
ting of the cardboard and also the stretching of the 
fabric. 


They sometimes worked in pairs, using the flattened 
box as a guide in cutting the material. After stretch- 
ing it tightly over the under side of the frame, they 
stapled it securely in place. Finally they turned up 
and taped the sides of the frame. 
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: Glenda holds first print. Students went on to experiment with crayon 
block-outs, printing in two colors, on different papers and on fabric 


When the fabric was evenly stretched and fastened securely, 
each child applied gummed paper tape to both the inside and 
the outside of his frame in order to strengthen it. By folding the 
tape in half to fit into the corners, and by cutting the pieces 
to fit one side at a time, almost everyone was able to construct 
a neat-looking frame. They allowed the tape to extend one- 
fourth inch into the center opening and onto the fabric in order 
to strengthen any ragged or uneven edges which may have re 
sulted from cutting. 
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Robert Blatz, age 10, Grade 5, La‘ayette School 


Grade 6, Lafayette School 


Richard Kolaczewski, age 11, 


Robert Lowe, age 13, Grade 6, Lafayette School 
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Two coats of shellac, when 
applied to the taped and un- 
covered area of the frame, 
waterproofed and _ further 
strengthened it. They dis 
covered later that if they ex- 
tended the shellac to include 
a quarter of an inch of the 
fabric, the paint couldn't 
seep under the tape during 
the printing process. Paint 
seepage in this area might 
spot the margins of the 
prints. 


Grade 6, Lafayette School 





Dannie Burns, age 12, Grade 6, Lafayette School 





Marnu Randall, age 11 


Constructing the Squeegee 
When the screens were made, 
the youngsters constructed 
squeegees by taping several 
layers of cardboard together. 
They cut the pieces long 
enough to span either the 
length or width of their in- 
dividual screen openings so 
that a print could be made 
with a single stroke. They 
made them wide enough to 
be gripped easily with both 
hands. Each child applied 
the tape all around the edges 
of his squeegee and water- 
proofed its entire surface 
with shellac. 
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Discovering New Methods 

A few of the children thought 
of using masking tape in 
stead of gummed paper tape 
in constructing their frames 
and squeegees. By using the 
masking tape they could dis 
pense with the waterproo! 
ing operation and start print 
ing sooner. Frames’ which 
were built this way produced 
good prints in the beginning 
but did not last as long as 
the others. 
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Grade 6, Lafayette Schoo! 


Planning the Design 

Each individual planned a 
design using two colors ol 
paper. (continued on page 49 





Tatianna Wincz, oge 11, 
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— “Design” bulletin board illustrates effectiveness of 


various styles of plaster of Paris alphabets. Ruler or 
other straight-edge is a timesaver in putting up letters, 
insuring alignment for which the eye is not dependable. 


For vears bulletin boards were a place where notices, 

r 5d a ° ° 

news items, and examples of children’s work were 
hurriedly pinned up with little thought of making 


them an attractive part of the school environment. 


While it is recognized that the function of bulletin 
boards is to serve instructional needs, teachers are 
see no longer satisfied unless displays are also artistic. 
J 


[he time is past when a handsome bulletin board was 
the special province of the art teacher alone. Now 
By MARGARET H. ERDT every teacher hopes to have good lettering, an attrac- 
Supervisor of Art Education tive choice of colors, interesting and unusual accents 
San Diego, Calif., Pubtic Schools ind a balanced arrangement, knowing that they give 
added interest to the instruction. Well-arranged bul- 
letin boards decorate otherwise bleak and bare walls 
in halls, classrooms, cafeteria, library and principal's 
ollice. Besides the instructional values, bulletin boards 
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CURRENT HISTORY 
eT Pe Pans OUR NATION 
urrent History “frame- 


work (captions and sub- The Budget Capito! Hill | 
heads set up) makes it 


possible to change ma- 
terial frequently and 
keep board up-to-date. 
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Large sheets of colored paper make panels that help solve problem of extra-long bulletin board. 
In this humorous display, cut paper figures are mounted with “T” pins so that they cast shadows. 
Note heightened contrast in detail at right between exuberant character and simple background. 





provide a means of interpreting the school program 
to patrons upon the many occasions when they visit 
the schools. 


he first task for the teacher is to assemble and group 
the instructional material which is to be used and 
next to decide on the captions and what kind of 
lettering will be best for them. Letters cut out ol 
colored paper, cursive and manuscript writing, and 
commercial plaster of Paris alphabets offer a variety 
of headings from which to choose. Variety may be 
given to a display by combining different styles of 
alphabets and more than one color. Cut paper letters 
may be pinned or stapled in place. The caption may 
be flat against the board or pinned in such a way 
that each letter stands out from the background, thus 
casting a shadow. Two colors may be combined in 
cut paper letters by putting one color on top of an 
other and allowing the under color to protrude on 





Corrugated paper stretched 
over board gives _interest- 
ing texture. Fabric may be 
used equally well. If board 








ee 


more sniereengpentionany 6-45 haeiwiags 
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is in bad shape, a coat of 
paint keeps it attractive 
until it can be replaced. 


one side. Patterns for six different alphabets are avail- 
able to our teachers as a stock item and may be ord- 
ered from the supply catalog, thus saving time spent 
in making patterns. Titles, captions and sub-headings 
may be written or printed on strips of paper with a 
felt brush pen, chalk, or a speedball pen. In addition, 
a font of plaster of Paris letters in any of several 
excellent designs available is a useful school property, 
particularly for hurry-up jobs. 

After the decision has been made regarding the in- 
structional materials and captions to be used, the 
problem is to organize the material so that a balanced 
and original composition will result. The layout may 
be planned in either of two ways: sketched on paper 
or quickly pinned up on the board, criticized and 
changed as required. Whichever method is preferred, 
a ruler or yardstick must be used when the material 
is permanently placed. Otherwise results may be dis- 
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Unique way to cover an entire 
board is with finger-painted 
wrapping paper. Vibrant blues 
and greens were chosen by chil- 
dren who made this background. 


Me ters on Neder 
We share books Juesdays 


eis is | Friday 
Force eS 
| | 
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appointing, because the eye is not always dependable 
for even spacing. 

Color is a very important factor on a bulletin board. 
It serves three purposes: to enrich the material on 
display, to unify the arrangement and to attract at- 
tention. One color over the entire board is particular- 
ly useful when boards are scarred and marred. Both 
corrugated paper and fabrics add interesting texture. 
A battered bulletin board which is to be replaced 
soon may, in the meantime, be painted a wall color 
like cocoa brown, forest green, deep blue, or burnt 
orange. 

Bulletin board arrangements may serve as a technique 
for both the initiation and the culmination of a se- 
mester’s work. It was to fulfill these purposes that 
7th Grade Geography on page 29 and In Second Grade 
Arithmetic We: on page 30 were prepared. 


Pictures are an important part of nearly every bul- 
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Spatter pattern is another idea for 
interesting background. Children 
painted this with calcimine and 
made the frame around this board with 
folded strips of construction paper. 
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Bulletin board arrangements may serve as a technique for 
both the initiation and the culmination of a semester’s work. 
“7th Grade Geography” is an imaginative classroom display 
that was used to motivate interest in a. forthcoming unit. 
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etin board arrangement. There are numer- 
ous ways in which they may be used, both 
commercial prints and children’s work. One 
way is the silhouette as in the arrangement 
for Current History (page 27). A silhouette 
catches the eye because of its contrasting 
contour with other items in the display. 


Arithrnet< 


second Grade 


A frame which stands out from the back- 
ground always adds depth to a picture. The 
six frames used for Books Around the World 
(page 28) were made this way. A closeup 
of this kind of frame and the directions for 
making it are shown on page 31. This illus- 
tration and information, as well as two other 
examples of framing are taken from Teach- 
ing Art in the Elementary School (Erdt, 
Margaret H., Rinehart & Co., Inc., New 
York, 1954) and are used by permission of 
the author and publisher. 








Teachers looking for ideas will find many 
suggestions in store windows, magazine ad- 
vertisements and on highway billboards. In 
San Diego we share ideas through our Cur- 
riculum Digest, a monthly school publica- 
tion. Each issue feaures a photograph and 
a short description of a bulletin board re- 


i Sila) cently set up in one of the city schools. 
ik! science is fun | This editorial policy has been well received 
by the staff because often all a_ teacher 


needs is the merest suggestion to spark a 
new and original approach. 


Technique of using bulletin board to show culmination of semester’s 
work is illustrated here. Children considered this formal presenta- 
tion appropriate to the subject matter of hall exhibit for parents. 











In summing up the contribution of bulletin 
boards, it is found that they fulfill both 
general and specific needs. A bulletin board 
can be representative of any phase of the 
teaching program: curriculum materials, 
special daily needs, motivation of subject, 
culmination of a unit, citizenship, art and 
enrichment as well as a host of related 
school activities. 





























Students and visitors are grateful for the 
effort that teachers put forth in preparing 
bulletin boards and are proud of the results. 
It is a service that can add tremendously to 
a warm and friendly school environment. ® 





Informal and casual, “Science Is Fun” is a stopper. Few children can 
pass this bulletin board without stopping to investigate the science 
materials. It is an ideal set-up to have reference table under board. 
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Another example of ideal situation is “Our organ Ome 
American Heritage”. Display combined with 


table of books stimulates further reading. 
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Pictures are important part of bulletin 
board arrangements and framing is vital 
to the effectiveness of their display. These 
three examples of framing are taken 
from “Teaching Art in the Elementary 
School” (Erdt, Margaret H., Rinehart & Co. 
Inc., New York, 1954) and are used by 
permission of the author and publisher: 


“A quickly made stand-out frame may be 
cut from a sheet of construction paper a 
few inches larger on all four sides than 
the picture to be used with it. The cen- 
ter is cut out and the corners creased. 
Frame is placed over the picture and 
pinned or stapled in place. Occasionally 
the corners should be pinched togeth- 
er to keep frame from getting floppy.” 






‘Another quick-to-make mounting is this tear- 
out frame. A small hole is made in the 
center of a piece of poster or construction 
paper and gradually torn larger until it is 
the right size and shape to set off picture.” 





“A turned-back frame may be made of lightweight poster or 
wrapping paper. The picture to be framed is placed in the 
center of the paper and a pencil line drawn around the edge. 
Two diagonal lines are drawn between each pair of opposite cor- 
ners and a cut is made with a razor blade along each diagonal 
line to within a quarter-inch of the inside corner. This makes 
four flaps. After the flaps are cut off about two inches from 
the points, the flaps are now turned or rolled back. Flaps will 
be symmetrical on a square frame, but not on a rectangular.” 
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From variety of scrap materials students selected mc 
metallic pieces which gave sparkle and shine to the maze 
of swinging structures. Photographs on these pages were 
taken by Mr. Sidney Mitchell, of the Benton Harbor Scho 




















Students work mostly on their own, 
need teacher’s advice on how to 
solder, how to use tin shears, how 
to construct three-dimensional bell, 
how to balance forms on cross-arms. 






a : Mobile-making is sure cure for ideq dearth. Seeumnancared iting 


contact with today’s art world and new adven e classfoom. 


CKINSON 


Director of Art 
Benton Harbor, Mich., Public Schools 


A movie on Alexander Calder’s mobiles and his stu- 
dio work shop started the Benton Harbor High 
School art class designing in three dimensions. The 
book “How-to Make Mobiles”, by John Lynch, was 
borrowed from the library for reference. 


Students often noticed mobiles in the local stores. A 
discussion of these brought out how the balance was 
obtained on the cardboard paint brush mobile at the 
hardware store. Color, sparkle and glitter seemed 
paramount on the one in the jewelry store. The stu- 
dents remarked unity of theme in commercial mo- 
biles on topics like “The Night Before Christmas”, 
“The Circus” or “The Cow Jumped Over the Moon.” 
But the class was most enthusiastic about the color, 
humor and fluid design of the Calder Mobiles. 


Our art room becomes a cafeteria during the noon 
hour, so it is difficult to have much equipment 
available for students. However, we are fortunate in 
having big exposed steel beams across the ceiling of 
the room and we have a stockroom where we can put 





Art b fetevia ot noon ond luncheon crowd wos large cardboard boxes filled with metal scraps, shav- 
room becomes cafeteri S ae Sa = erik 
very interested in project. Students rigged devices to hoist ings, spirals, tubes and twisted bits of steel, brass, 
mobiles to ceiling and lower them to eye level in art period copper and aluminum (continued on page 46) 
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In creative classroom atmosphere, boys don’t balk at sewing or embroidery. Like the girls, they are intrigued by stitchery. 


ART IN LOUISVILLE 
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Box base makes stocky, solid figure and 
chicken wire frame suits flexible insect. 


Creative art activity teaches child 
about himself and world around 
him. Once aware of self-worth 
he is receptive to new ideas and 


ready and willing to try new tasks. 


By NORMA BROWN 


Fourth Grade Teacher 
Sallie B. Rutherford School 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Children working together on puppet stage and backdrop demonstrate that they 
can go ahead on their own initiative if classroom provides the opportunity. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, 900 elementary teachers conduct thet 
own art classes with the help of Miss Martha Christensen, Sup- 
ervisor of Art Education, and her assistant, Miss Berta Wagner. 
In this article, Norma Brown discusses the art program in her 
classroom, Miss Brown, a science major, is completing her work 
for the Master's Degree at the University of Louisville. She has 
been teaching for three years and before entering the teaching 
field she worked a few years in industry. — Editor. 


A child’s attitude about himself may be as important to learn- 
ing as is his intelligence. One writer, after summarizing research, 
suggests that the child’s willingness to try a new task is as im- 
portant as his native ability to learn. (Blair, Glenn Myers; 


Jones, R. Stewart; and Simpson, Ray H.; Educational Psycho- 


logy, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1954, Chapter 7.) 
The teacher's task is to provide activities in which the child can 
succeed and develop confidence, As he is permitted to express 
his own ideas in art media he gets the opportunity to solve new 
problems and to realize self-worth. 


The activities in our fourth grade program were conceived 
by the children. Unfortunately many of the children at the 
fourth grade level thought art meant essentially drawing or 
painting. In the initial planning period, the teacher enlarged 
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Children’s ideas take form in paper mache. One makes fish 
to hang in his room while girl works on angel for mantel. 








the children’s concept by asking them what material 
they might use to “make things”. The children sug- 
gested wood, paper, yarn, yard goods, buttons, paste, 
paint, ad infinitum. Then they were able to suggest 
an extensive list of art activities that they would like 
to try. 

The thinking extended as the group faced the prob- 
lems of getting time and materials for everything they 
wanted to do. They quickly developed a rotation sys- 
tem of classroom helpers who set up and put away the 
material each day. The system proved inadequate 





Child script writers and stage managers learn that as they give voice to puppets the little characters bring stories alive 
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Clay corner was popular even before Parent-Teachers’ Association pro- 
vided kiln which helpea glazing and firing to take on great significance. 





Classmates recognize Henry’s unique, power- 
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at first but the children improved it until eventually 
it was a satisfactory means of providing media for the 
art activities. 


With varying speed and facility, the children com- 
pleted creative projects. They painted, worked with 
clay and paper mache, made puppets, devised ways of 
making Christmas tree ornaments, embroidered, 
carved and sewed. The finished products were as dil- 
ferent in construction and in visual effect as were 
the producers. Each child found that he might use his 
own ideas, discover new ways of working and success- 
fully complete a tangible object. Furthermore, the 
children discovered that all individuals do not find 
the same satisfaction from one medium and some in- 
dividuals create with far greater success with one me- 
dium than with others. 


At times there was a shortage of ideas. When sub- 
jects for painting were exhausted the children looked 
around for new approaches, Walks around the school 
were suggested as one solution. During these walks 
the children talked, ran, played and observed. They 
found new experiences which they might express. 
They realized the movement of animate objects and 
the patterns and shapes suggested by the earth, wood, 
rock and vegetation around them. 


Each object produced by a child was displayed. The 
sincere enthusiasm with which these objects were re 


ceived by other children was often enough to make 
one extend his creative abilities to new forms. The 
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ful figures, call him “best clay worker”. 


enthusiastic response to each other's productions was 
probably achieved because the children set their 
own goals and means of achieving them. This no 
doubt led to cooperative stimulation rather than to 
competition for special praise from the teacher. 


At times a child failed to respond to a suggested ac- 
tivity. The initial attempts to interest George in 
painting yielded the response, “I can’t paint.” As he 
watched the other children and realized that all ot 
their efforts-were accepted, he became more receptive. 


Early one morning George stated that he would like 
to paint. He discussed with the teacher the things he 
liked and did not like to do. He mentioned that he 
had a “new suit.” George painted a picture of his 
new suit just as he had left it on a hanger in his 
room, The pants were blue. The coat was white with 
red lapels! He then painted a picture of the guitar 
which he played when he wore his new suit. The 
other children were interested in the new suit and 
the guitar so George was encouraged to paint a pic- 
ture of himself wearing his new suit and playing his 
guitar. The three pictures were placed on the cork 
board for all to see. 


George began to be more successful in school be- 
cause he was permitted, even encouraged, to convey 
through art the satisfaction he was finding outside of 
the classroom, The confidence gained in creating 


seemed to change his attitude about what he could 
do. 
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Busy little seamstresses put finishing touches on puppets’ costumes. 

Tiny Singer sewing machine is much more than a toy in the art room. 





By having many activities available, child learns what medium suits 
him best and to respect other individuals’ work in different media. 


Henry found it difficult to believe he 
could do anything in school. This attitude 
was reflected in the quality of his work 
in all areas. When he was asked to mix the 
clay for the rest of the children to use, he 
discovered a material for creative expres- 
sion. The experience was so important that 
he immediately reported to his parents his 
new responsibility. In school he soon pro- 
duced many objects — rapidly and surely. 
His large, sturdy bowls and figures were 
the most interesting examples of clay work 
the members of the class had seen. 

Henry read from various sources so that he 
might learn to mix clay more satisfactorily 
and to make equipment for all the class to 
use. During the year his ability was recog- 
nized by the class in many ways. The most 
impressive recognition came when the chil- 
dren advanced to the fifth grade. A lang- 
uage group selected clay work as a topic, 
and in the spontaneous discussion Henry 
was presented as “the best clay worker” in 
the whole class. Unceniably Henry's suc- 
cess in clay work colored his approach to 
new learning situations. 


These children undoubtedly grew in abil- 
ity to express creatively. Now in the fifth 
grade, they seem to have an unusual 
amount of initiative and confidence. 


The effect of creative activity on the child's 
attitudes in learning remains a provocative 
subject. Research is lacking, but some oi 
the experiences described here seem to sug- 
gest a need for further exploration of this 
means of developing attitudes favorable 
to effective learning. ® 



































THE BROADENING EFFECT OF TRAVEL 





By ANITA MITCHELL TASSINARI 


When Johnnie brought his new toy train to school 
there was a buzz of excitement in the room. Several 
children wanted to tell of their experiences with 
trains. Many of the children who had never been 
on a train listened longingly. It was then that | 
suggested that we all go for a train ride to a nearby 
town, The excitement of anticipation rose to high 
pitch as we began planning. We wrote the station 
master for a time schedule and information about 
the cost of tickets. Permission was secured from every 
parent and several mothers were asked to go along 
and help. 


When the day arrived each child had money to buy 
his own ticket. The stationmaster was expecting us 
and took time to show the children the baggage room 
and other points of interest — even the penny gum 
machine. 


Che conductor of the train was also expecting us. He 
took the whole group to see the mail car, the baggage 
car, the day coaches and the Pullman cars where a 
miling porter made up a berth to show the children 
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how people sleep on a train. The children were then 
escorted to a dining car where they sat and drank 
orange juice the rest of the way. At our destination 
a number of parents waited in their cars to take us 
back home. 


The outcomes from this real, vivid experience were 
numerous. Kindergarten blocks stacked at the side 
of our room were made into trains complete with 
engine, tender and dining car. The boys wanted to be 
engineers, firemen and conductors. The girls wanted 
to dress up with hats, long gowns and hand bags with 
cardboard tickets for a train ride. 

We talked and discussed trains of all kinds includ- 
ing freight trains with flat cars, refrigerator cars and 
cabooses. Many different kinds of cars were painted 
and finally the whole group took part in painting a 
long train mural to go over the toy shelf in our room. 
Names of each car and the station were printed near 
each painting to help the children become acquainted 
with more of the printed words they were striving 
to read, © 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE ART NEWS 

Al G. Kieselbach, Associate Professor of Art, West 
Texas State College, Canyon, Texas, has succeeded 
Calvin Countryman of Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege as the third president of the Penn State Grad- 
uate Club in Art Education. As president of the 
organization he edits a newsletter which has a 
wide circulation among art educators. 


Mr. J. B. Smith, formerly dean of the Kansas City 
Art Institute, is currently engaged in his new duties 
as Head of the Department of Art and Chairman 
of the Humanities at Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity, Abilene, Texas. Mr. Smith comes to Texas 
with an outstanding record of accomplishment 
in art administration. He is president of the Mid- 
western College Art Association and a past presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Arts Association. 


Dr. Mabel E. Maxcy, Professor of Art, Texas State 
College for Women, and President of the Texas 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 





Now your classes can easily enjoy this 
fascinating craft with The Copper Shop's 
low-cost Complet ling kit 
with U.L. approved, pyrex topped, visible 
firing unit only $14.95. Contains every- 
thing needed for dramatic demonstrations 
or c'ass projects. FREE Idea-Book gives 
step-by-step instructions for professional 
results . . . lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative copper items for your own use 
or resale. All items ready for firing. NO 
METAL WORKING REQUIRED. Included 


are: 





BRACELET KITS 
PENDANTS 
EARRINGS 
COMPACTS 
CIGARETTE CASES 
PILL BOXES 
ASH TRAYS 
TIE BARS 
CUFF LINKS 
FINDINGS 
KILNS 

TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 


The Copper Shop is famous for ovtstand- 
ing enameling ideas. Our new 1955 Ideo- 
Book lists scores of items never before of- 
fered. Send for your copy today! 


the COPPER SHOP [iaiui-re-hesgpaes-fae 





























By DERWIN W. EDWARDS 








Third Biennial Conference 
National Art Education Association 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio — April 11-16, 1955 











Educators Association, has been appointed repre- 
sentative-at-large to the Council of the National 
Art Education Association to take the place of 
Miss Edith Henry, Supervisor of Art, Denver, 
Colorado. Miss Henry was elected President of 
WAA last spring. 


Neil McElroy, President of the Proctor & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O., has accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s invitation to serve as chairman of the 1955 
White House Conference on Education, Mr. Mc- 
Elroy is a member of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, The conference 
will deal with educational problems such as the 
shortage of teachers, inadequacy of school build- 
ing, and the loss of trained manpower resulting 
from illiteracy. Each state is expected to hold its 
own citizens’ conference on education prior to the 
national meeting. At the recent session of Con- 
gress $700,000 was appropriated for these state con- 
ferences. 


Waurine Walker and Earle Wiltse joined the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, N.E.A., at its fall meeting. 
Waurine Walker is the new president of the N.E.A. 
and Earle W. Wiltse is superintendent of schools, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. According to a statement 
of purpose described in the commission's publica- 
tion, the group was organized to bring the public a 
better understanding of the importance of educa- 
tion for all of the people as a basis for democracy, 
to defend the cause of education against unjust 
attacks, and to investigate charges involving teach- 
ers, schools, educational methods, and procedures. 


FIFTH ANNUAL STUDY OF TELEVISION 

One of the findings of the fifth annual study of 
television conducted by Paul A. Witty of North- 
western University is that the attraction of the 
TV set for young people has diminished, although 
the drop is not sharp. A study of 1500 elementary 
school and 400 high school students shows that 
while watching TV is still the favorite leisure ac- 
tivity of elementary school pupils, high school 
pupils give much less time to TV than formerly. 
The 1954 figures show a drop from 23 to 21 hours 
a week of TV viewing for the average elementary 
school pupil and a drop from 17 to 14 for the 
high-school pupil. 
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2osemary Beymer (3d 
rom right) and her 
even. assistants 
ittending Missouri 
\rt Education Con- 
2rence. Photo cour- 
sy Wm. H. Milliken. 


Edward Dauterich, 


Pres., Jean Webb, 
Vice-Pres., Frances 
Dills, Secy., and 


Geo. Klontz, Treas., 
at Ohio Art Edv- 
tion Association con- 
ference. Photo cour- 
‘esy Wm. H. Milliken. 











Teachers Urged to Apply for 
Fellowships for Study Abroad 
klementary and secondary school 
teachers are encouraged to apply 


for government fellowships for 
graduate study abroad, according 
to Kenneth Holland, president of 
the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation. The study grants would 
give teachers an opportunity for 
study or research in various parts 
of the world. Interested teachers, 
Mr. Holland suggested, should 
plan a program of study in their 
major field, such as history or lit- 
erature, rather than in the general 
field of education since education 
as a discipline is not generally 
taught in foreign universities. 
leachers of foreign languages may 
obtain positions as language as- 
sistants in secondary _ schools 
ibroad. Teachers wishing to apply 
ior any of these awards should 
vrite to the U. S. Student Depart- 
nent, Institute of International 
ducation, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 
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Large photo exhibit 
of jewelry and art 
metal at OEA con- 
ference. 
work of art educa- 
tion students, Miami 


Ohio. Photo cour- 


Woman’s Committee of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
presents Art and Craft Project 
Each year the Woman’s Commit- 
tee for the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra conducts an Art and 
Craft Exhibit, at which the school 
students display their art and 
craft work based on great music, 
The teachers of the schools of Cin- 


cinnati, Hamilton County and 


Photos are | 


University, Oxford, | 


tesy Wm. H. Milliken. | 





northern Kentucky cooperate in | 


this important project, which is 
to correlate art and music in the 
minds of children of school age, 
and to stimulate their interest in 
symphonic music, ballet and opera 
through association with the visual 
arts, Work is done under the guid- 
ance of the art and music teachers 
in the schools. Teachers submit 
the best work done in their classes 
to the Art and Craft Exhibit, which 
will be held this year at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum at Eden Park, 
March 26 through April 9. The 
response of the schools to the pro- 
ject in the (continued on page 43) 
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A film in the popular “Creative Hands” 
Series 


6mins. color Sale $55 Rent- 
al $3. Educational Consult. 
im ant—C. D. Gaitskell 
Children are shown making 
a variety of three dimen- 
wy sional objects out of paper, 
wire and paste. individual 
and group work sh 
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Firty Centuries oF Art by Francis Taylor, Harper The pamphlet is well-written and clear. Unin- : 
and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New volved descriptions or real classroom situations are : 
York 16, New York, 1954, $5.00. used to point up a logical and easily understood : 
Fifty Centuries of Art gives its readers the feeling approach seibrvagelecnn the school. ew Children a | 
of wandering through a vast museum containing Be Creative is a good addition to literature in the 
the art of all the ages. This is not surprising in field of art education. 
view of the fact that Author Francis Taylor is the ° * ° | 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It Grape Lever ArT EXPERIENCES, a curriculum pub- 
is evident that one of his purposes is to share with lication prepared by the Denver, Colo- 
readers his perception of art of the last 5000 years. rado, Elementary Teachers with Edith 
The 342 illustrations are well integrated with the Henry as Art Consultant, 1955. 
text, The color is reasonably accurate for the print- Creative Art, the art guide published by the Den- 
ing process used. About two-thirds of the illustra- ver Public Schools and prepared by its elementary 
tions were taken from items in the collections of teachers, has been an eminently successful publica- 
the Metropolitan. The other works included are tion and has become well-known since its appear- 
from other cities here and abroad. ance over five years ago. This year the Denver 
It is impossible for one volume to include detailed elementary teachers, working with Miss Edith 
descriptions of each item. Mr. Taylor has dis- Henry as their art consultant, have surpassed their 
cussed the broader picture of the times in which initial project with a new curriculum guide in art. 
the works were created and lets the works them. rade Level Art Experiences. Curriculum guides 
selves tell much of their story. The book covers and outlines often tend to be stilted, directive, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, mosaics, tapestries, and easily dated. This is not true of Grade Level 
and stained glass. Mr. Taylor shows interest in the 47! Experiences. Written without pretense or over- ( 
art leading up to our times. Some indifference to worked detail, this new material is sure to be 4 
contemporary art may be detected here. widely used by teachers. The format of the publi- a: 
a : cation is so organized that one may study the de- 
Fifty Years of Art will find its way into many class- velopmental characteristics of a particular level in 
rooms as source material. It will be handy to read ene euction and cara to oh eeceeiionteld leo e 
before or after a trip to a museum. chure for pictures of children’s work which illus- p 
. * . trate this characteristic. The illustrations are parti- ef 
How CHILpren CAN Be Creative, Bulletin 1954, ularly well chosen. This arrangement encourages se 
No. 12, U. S. Department of Health, the teacher using this material to be creative in t] 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Ed- her particular teaching situation. It is difficult to ‘ 
ucation cents rder from compile such information for teachers without giv- 
on, 1954, 15 cents. (O Conny 8 p 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. ing answers that seem “too pat.” The Denver li 
Government Printing Office Washing- teachers, writing this to meet their own needs, o 
ton, D. C.) propose answers to problems they have anticipated "i 
; . yhile worki in thei i , | 
Many valuable things come in small packages. How persed “ia ing i: psn eee vanhirsngiangs wan C 
Children Can Be Creative is one of them. Wilhel- a eee eee ee eee d 
mina Hall, Helen K. Macintosh and Anne Randall making. In the — Sotume other outlines on n 
ents codihond ‘ pamphlet focusing on some of the three-dimensional activities are to follow. These 1 
most important questions in art education. It is a ce po gpa meaty om Ae _ 
designed to help teachers and parents understand . ds f ‘cul ‘al i y 
the role of art in the all-round development of ee ee ee ee p 
children. Some of the questions it seeks to answer % 7 . ' : 
are “How can children be creative in their daily CrsarReE OF ITALY by Peter Buckley, Franklin Watts, 
experiences?” “What is the importance of creative Inc., New York, New York, 1954, $2.75. 
experiences as compared with other types of learn For those of us who have been charmed by the p 
ing?” and “How may the teacher become more ef- _ simplicity of the Italian documentary films which ut 
fective in helping children to be creative?” The have depicted children, Cesare of Italy seems to i 
authors have brought into their discussion the capture that simplicity in book form. Peter Buck- Fi 
ways a teacher might encourage creative activities ley, the author of the Around the World Today . 
and help children to evaluate their creative growth. _ series, has written and photographed a story that 
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will interest children. The story 
is laid in the small mountain town 
of Castello, Cesare, the central fig- 
ure, is warmly and convincingly 
portrayed. The author, a producer 
of documentary films, has made 
beautiful photographs of Cesare 
ind his experiences that add much 
to the story. 


Books for children about children 
»f other lands are perennial favor- 
tes of librarians and teachers but 
hey often fail to capture the inter- 
st of children, Perhaps it is largely 
lue to the failure of writers and 
\lustrators to give their “children 
‘f other lands” a fresh approach, 
n insight into situations that seem 
eal. Cesare of Italy depicts activi- 
ies peculiar to a child’s life in 
taly; yet it includes enough of 
outh’s universal experiences to 
ive its young readers a feeling o 
belonging.” 


= 


({ATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN ART, ARIZONA 
State Coiiece by Paula 
Kloster, Arizona State Col 
lege Bookstore, Tempe, Ari- 
zona, 1954, $3.00. 

One of the best collections of 

\mercan art is not to be found in 

our more populous centers or in 

a place well known to the art 

world, It was the good fortune ot 

the Arizona State College at Tem- 
pe to be given a well-planned and 
choice collection of paintings and 
sculpture. With wisdom and taste 
the collection has been arranged 
and catalogued. Catalogues of 
paintings and sculpture often have 
little use to the small school or 
community library. However, so 
representative is the Arizona State 

College collection (and so well 

described), the catalogue makes a 

nice source book on American art. 

Illustrations are black and white. ® 





Professionally 


(continued from page 41) 


past has been very gratifying and 
the project has a national reputa- 
ion. 


FOLK ART OF THE WORLD 
Che art and the craftsman is a 
bond between the peoples of the 
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world.” This declaration over the 
entrance is the visitors’ introduc- 
tion to the Museum of Interna- 
tional Folk Art at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, where clothes, eating uten- 
sils, jewelry, masks, carvings, paint- 
ings — more than 4,000 everyday 
articles from some 55 countries or 
regions — make up the collection. 
The museum was made possible 
by funds given to the state of 
New Mexico by Miss Florence Di- 
bell Bartlett. Her collection of folk 
art served as a nucleus. 


They show the handiwork of peo- 
ples from the Arctic to the tropics: 
embroidery, carving on furniture, 
decoration on tools, all the embel- 
lishments with which ordinary peo- 
ple seek to add color and beauty 
to their daily lives. The museum 
is intended to become a crossroads 
of folk art and knowledge to which 
the whole world can turn. 


Entering the main gallery, you 
find yourself in an _ orientation 
room. Exhibits here show that even 
in making such a common neces- 
sity as shoes, man’s handiwork 
varies because of environment and 
cultural background. Crude sand- 
als stand side by side with sturdy 
boots and dainty oriental slippers. 


As you walk through the gallery 
examining the clothing, tools, 
utensils and jewelry of many na- 
tions, you realize that despite seem- 
ing differences, all have a com- 
mon characteristic. They represent 
man’s ingenuity in using the ma- 
terials at hand to meet his every- 
day needs, e 





Emerging World 
(continued from page 19) 


of these areas. Take for instance 
the problem of housing, Design, as 
we define it, for housing and com- 
munity living is still in its very be- 
ginnings in America, but never 
again in the new world — if it is to 
be as we want it — are we going to 
allow our housing to be accidental. 
Building industries will be influ- 
enced by design interests that have 
already taken hold. Our homes 
and our communities will benefit 
by the kind of artistic interest that 


architecture has long lavished on 





@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
oble felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 
of ink is controlled by the pressure 
on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
; brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 
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FREE 
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40 page illustrated text on 
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monumental public buildings. But 
we shall become far more creative 
in our architecture as new build- 
ing techniques and _ materials 
brush aside static forms still ling- 
ering from the past. A population 
schooled by first-hand experience 
in the creation of good design and 
by wide contacts with materials 
will no longer be at the mercy of 
imitative and reactionary archi- 
tects and building workers. When- 
ever a good model is set up it will 
be influential, A single creative 
home-maker influences a_ few 
friends; good mass housing influ- 
ences thousands. The kind of in- 
telligence now being applied to oc- 
casional homes and to a few new 
elementary schools will be 
on entire communities, 


used 


Democracy has to allow time for 
the free acceptance of new ideas. 
In the past this process has been 
slow and more or less accidental, 
dependent on out-of-school influ- 
ences — books, films and news- 
papers slowly spreading the effect 
of inventive minds. But in the new 
world we shall have to speed up 
and democratize the process. Tech- 
nology will not wait. The designer 
and the consumer must control it 
or it will roll over them. For a 
hundred years now, out of the deep 
insight of a few original minds — 
Emerson, Greenough, Sullivan — 
we have slowly learned that the 
central element of beauty is that 
as a thing works better it looks 
better, sounds better, feels better. 
The same design that saves energy 
and promotes efficiency satisfies 
the eye and mind. Art education 
can help us build homes for the 
future that look better and “live” 
better because they achieve in- 
herent qualities of design. 


In industry, thanks to the indus- 
trial designer and engineer, we 
are becoming accustomed to the 
idea of design. Old factories were 
masterpieces of industrial clutter 
which frustrated and injured the 
worker and impeded production. 
It was no accident that they exist- 
ed in time and space beside Vic- 
torian drawing rooms. Industry be- 
gan to remodel these factories in 
order to increase production, and 
a little later, always lagging, we 
began to remodel our living quar- 





ters. It is not strange that function- 
al design for living appeared first 
in kitchen and bathroom, and only 
lately in the living room. 


A time came when industry, seek- 
ing still greater productive effi- 
ciency, realized that someone had 
to sit down and think abstractly 
about machine and factory design. 
This brought the industrial de- 
signer, the serial production line 
and the automatic machine into 
the scene. And lately we learned, 
almost in a state of desperation, 
that it takes a year of designing ac- 
tivity before you can build a single 
military machine. And it takes 
time to plan the training of men 
to operate these machines. But 
where did industrialists go for 
their designers? In every case, they 
went to people who had come 
through schools of art and design. 
But design for the masses, whether 
producers, creators, or consumers 
cannot be left to a few specializec 
schools. Totalitarian societies cai 
organize art education that way 
Democracies cannot. 


Design must grow up with the 
people. Throughout the lives ot 
the general population art must 
play its part. By creative thought 
and design in education itself we 
must see to it that art and design 
are taken as seriously in a tech- 
nological society as they are in 
simple societies where they enter 
into everyday living and every so- 
cial activity. In other words, de- 


sign for social living — which 
comes naturally into being in a 
simple primitive community 


must, in a highly complex society, 
be built by organized education 


And in an age when all wars are 
world wars, America and her den: 
ocratic allies must work out tlh 
design for a world society that wi!! 
end wars, Every young America: 
must have a part in the educatio 
that contributes to this end. ! 
our democratic art is to have th 
vitality of organic and natura 
forces, it must be allowed to be 

natural and spontaneous part ¢ 

the individual's life as he grow 
up, not something abstract an: 
academic which only an art criti 
or a university professor unde: 
stands. Professors and academ: 
cians, whether they work in mu 
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seus, universities, or schools of 
design and engineering, cannot do 
the job. Miss Sadie Green, teach- 
ing Willie Jones and Nancy Brown 
in. Woll Hollow, must discover 
with them how to live this way in 
school and at home. 


Democracy must be efficient; it 
must meet people’s needs or it will 
not win out over other forms of so- 
iety. Industrial designers and en- 
ineers must take their place 
mong the moral forces of democ- 
acy. As social living grows in true 
fficiency, in its power to satisfy 
opular needs, it will be found to 
e doing so by means of better or- 
er in its processes, In a word, by 
etter design! 


sot only for efficiency in pro- 
‘uction and for fitness in the ma- 
erials and equipment of our liv- 
ag is the element of design essen- 
al. If the patterns of our lives 
re to exhibit better design, make 
ore sense and yield higher satis- 
‘actions, we must look to the de- 
velopment of our recreations and 
enjoyments, our amusements and 
our hobbies, Here again art educa- 
tion comes to our rescue, The rais- 
ing of levels of taste can only be 
achieved by the education of the 


emotions through active exper- 
ience — slowly, gradually, day by 
day, as children learn through 


their own efforts, disappointments 
and successes that the ugly, the tri- 
vial and the merely sensational ef- 
fect is less satisfying than the ar- 
tistically honest. Such effects ave 
gained by reconstructions of ex- 
perience which reveal ourselves 
and our lives to us, which ring 
true because they bring together 
in compact and beautiful organi- 
zation what we are and what we 
do with what we wish to be and to 
do. 


All these phrases are clumsy ways 
of describing the experience of de- 
sign and of beauty, which is all 
that is meant by esthetic exper- 
ience. Such experience starts with 
our emotions — often our most 
powerful and prejudiced emotions 

but before it is completed it lifts 
's out of the personal drag of these 
emotions, idealizing them and cre- 
ating an element of impersonal 
beauty out of the experience itself 
and the best of our own natures. 
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The defenses against cheap amuse- 
ment and the preparation for en- 
nabling recreations, each child 
must build through his own ex- 
perience and by expenditure of his 
own energies, however much help 
he may get from good teachers. 


Here again the arts become a most 
powerful educational tool, In them 
the very center of purpose is to 
lead young people to experiment 
with materials, methods,  situa- 
tions, ideas and feelings observed 
and felt everywhere about them in 
order that they may be taught how 
to apply criteria of esthetic de- 
sign to them. Art education at- 
tempts to build in everyone to the 
utmost of his capacity a lifelong 
habit of applying this most exact- 
ing of all standards to what he 
does, to what others do, to the 
kind of life he lives, to the kind of 
world he lives in. Democracy must 
know how strong is the mixed 
threat and promise of its amuse- 
ments, its recreations and its free 
activities. It must deal increasing- 
ly with these by means of educa- 
tion as the technological complex- 
ity and the driving tempo of life 
force people more and more into 
organized recreations. 


Another necessity put upon us, 
not only by technical elaboration 
but by the crisis we shall be meet- 
ing, is the training of the individ- 
ual to withstand the pressures ol 
mechanical work and the tendency 
of all life to become increasingly 
collective in nature. Democratic 
collectivism must preserve and 
strengthen individuality, not weak- 
en or destroy it. The life of the 
person has its own character and 
style. The design of democracy is 
strengthened and enriched in di- 
rect proportion as all individual 
designs for private living are con- 
served and built up. One's own 
life must hang together in a satis- 
fying pattern if one is to contri- 
bute anything but confusion to the 
collective life. Here is another fork 
in he road away from totalitarian- 
ism. We democrats shall build a 
collective life not merely for the 
sake of staying alive as a group, 
but for the sake of richer living 
in every single person. For this 
reason one of the most important 
purposes of democratic art educa- 
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for arts and craft 


schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic su 
plies from our wide range of materials. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest prices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
lately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 

PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 

PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A_ new 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. Ideal 
training course for art and craft instructors. 


10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 
All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
ete fb . 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


Dept. C-49-C 
Portiand 13, Oregon 


Dear Sirs: Please send me: 


C) Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 
CD Free Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kite 
(CD Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 


Address 


City ‘ Zone ...... State 


Schoo! ...... 














tion must be the preservation of 
those areas of experience in which 
the individual is allowed the full- 
est development, His teacher must 
be patient with him — yes, more 
than patient — interested and en- 
thusiastic in helping him to strug- 
gle with his private conceptions. 
Such experiences in the end are the 
school of that self-reliance which 
is the bedrock of democracy. It is 
also the source of those delightful 
novelties and playful imaginings 
that not only amuse but often in- 
struct us. Indeed the truly great 
innovations by means of which a 
society rebuilds itself are often 
born of dreams that at the outset 
seem to fanciful to express. 


Only by allowing freedom of the 
mind can we cultivate people rich 
enough to lift the level of our so- 
ciety. The great tradition of Ameri- 
ca is self-reliance. Its founding 
fathers, its Daniel Boones, its 
Whitmans, Emersons and Lincolns 
have all testified to this central 
idea of American life. The school 
can build self-reliance only in 
selves that respect themselves 
enough to rely upon themselves. 
The more the world presses, the 
more precious and difficult to pre- 
serve becomes the individual's op- 
portunity to live within himself, to 
think his own thoughts and to re- 
fresh his own private integrity. 


Art education has begun very late- 
ly to face the fact that it cannot 
even preserve itself, let alone con- 
tribute its part, unless it sets out 
to work with all the children of all 
the people all the time. Great new 
refreshments of vitality in art have 
come out of the strength of the 
people. For the most part aristocra- 
tic art in every culture has busied 
itself with the imitative and the de- 
cadent leavings of great art already 
ages past. American art like Ameri- 
can civilization is young, lusty, and 
vital — and slightly haywire and 
adolescent in some of its manifest- 
ations. But a national art that 
lacks enough bounce and vitality 
to be somewhat bumptious and 
impudent also lacks the strength 
for really great achievement. The 
truly great artist always gives us 
a jolt. It is perhaps for this reason 
that we are somewhat suspicious 
of him, But it is this very strength 
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that expresses itself in self-reliant 
and cocky ways that we must have 
throughout our population if 
American democracy is to have the 
imagination, the hardihood, the 
“nerve” to lead the way. to a world 
that expresses democratic design. 


By now it has become clear to 
everyone here and abroad that if 
the world is going to be recon- 
structed along democratic lines, 
it is going to be done mainly 
through the strength of America. 
In raising the question of the re- 
sponsibility of art education to the 
strengthening of American life, 
we are recognizing not only our 
responsibility to America; we are 
facing our responsibilty to the 
world. This is not giving ourselves 
airs, Only as every citizen of every 
democracy can be brought to see 
his own personal life in world 
terms can the world, as we know 
it and as we wish to know it, be 
surely preserved and rebuilt. © 








String 
(continued from page 18) 


exciting moment in creating string 
designs.Water color blends with 
crayon in surprising ways. The 
crayon design may appear lum- 
inous against a darker wash, or the 
contrast of sharp and softened lines 
in various colors with the wash 
may give the effect and mood of a 
deep sea or a deep forest. All sorts 
of pleasing effects appear. 

Finished abstract designs can be 
matted and framed as pictures, or 
used as cover and wrapping papers. 






They might also be used for cov- 
ers for books, tablets, pads, fold- 
ers, programs, and _ envelopes. 
Children at Willard School cover- 
ed safety-matches with string pa- 
per, tying six match-covers together 
for gifts. 


This technique can also be used 
to create abstract pictures with 
metal screening, sandpaper, jar 
rings, bits of torn paper and other 
textured materials. Mrs. Irma 
Paine, art director in the Tacoma 
public schools, even recommends 
it as good poster technique and as 
an effective medium for murals. ® 





Mobiles 


(continued from page 33) 


given to us by local factories and 
our high school machine shop, tin 
cans (especially the circles from 
the ends), coat hangers, flexible 
wire, old furnace filters, pieces ot 
broken colored glass, plastic, styro- 
foam, string, balloons, paper and 
cardboard, In fact the more varied 
the materials in the boxes of scrap 
the more challenging to the child’s 
imagination, 


A maze of swinging structures 
evolved. The students rigged up 
devices to hoist their mobiles to 
the ceiling while our class was not 
in session and during class the 
mobiles were lowered to working 
height (about eye level). 


Some students designed their mo 
biles on paper and then searche:| 
through available supplies. Some 
designed directly with materials. 
When the designs were made on 
paper first the work was more pre 
cise and finished. When the stu 
dents designed directly with ma 
terials, the work was more creativ: 
and unusual. At first, many mo 
biles were just a variety of the ma 
terials which pleased the students 
tactile or visual sense but grad 
ually some  thought-provoking 
humorous designs came about. The 
paper designers took ideas from 
the material designers and vice 
versa — not to the extent of having 
any two mobiles identical or ideas 
copied exactly. However, a whirl- 
ing red piece against a chartreuse 
or black shape might invite a sim- 
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SIPPING 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons om this page, one 


coupon for 


each item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, Itt. 


ART REPRODUCTIONS 


Sample card and list. Artext Prints, Inc., Box 
70-A, Westport, Conn. Adv. on page 50. 
No. 466. 


BRUSHES 


Jong Kingman Reprint. M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 45. No. 416. 


-RAFT SUPPLIES 


*Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 41. 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linnwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


Adv. on page 41. No. 405. 
Catalog. Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 


41. No. 445, 


*Beadcraft booklet: detailed instructions, full 
color design, patterns — 25 cents. X-acto, 
Inc., 48-91 Van Dam St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 48. 


28 Page catalog. X-acto, Inc., 48-91 Van Dam 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Adv. on page 
48. No. 422. 


ENAMELING 


Text On Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques — tools — 
equipment — types of enameling — firing — 
finishes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 
Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland Park, III. 
Adv. on on page 44. No. 459. 


Enamel-On-Copper Idea Book. 
Shop, 1812 E. 13th St., 
14, Ohio. 


The Copper 
Dept. 38, Cleveland 
Adv. on page 42. No. 469. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-Master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-20, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. Adv. on page 43. No. 
429. 
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LEATHER 


Illustrated Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., Inc., 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4302, Chicago 24, 
Ill, Adv. on page 41. No. 433. 


Catalog. New 1955 Catalogue of Leathers 
and Leathercraft Supplies. Catalogue No 
100. S. & S. Leather Co., Colchester 4, Conn 
Adv. on page 50. No. 465. 


Do-it-yourself catalog. Tandy Leather Co., 
P.O. Box 791-MZ, Fort Worth, Tex. Adv. 
on page 50. No. 467. 


MATS 


Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
vent St., Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 48. 
No. 434, 


MUSIC 


1954 E.M.B. Guide. Educational Music Bureau, 
Inc., 30 F. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. 
on page 48. No. 415. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Genie Handipaint booklet. Dept. JA-35, Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Adv. on page 51. No. 468. 


Colorful descriptive folder. Dept. JA-32, The 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. 
on back cover. No. 463. 


PLASTICS 


Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 45. No. 402. 


Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits, 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, 
Portland 13, Ore. Adv. on page 45. No. 
403. 


Folder, Plastics Training Course. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-C, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 45. No. 404. 
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you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 

Explore Indiancrafts— send for Beadcraft 
booklet: detailed instructions, full color de- 
sign, patterns—25¢. 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—FREE. 


Wo. 62 X-ACTO 
DOUBLE KNIFE SET—$2.50 














X-ACTO, 


tC, 
48-71 Von Dom St., Island 





BUY MATS THAT LAST 


SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist . . . 
and end the exp of tantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 
pictures @ new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a dam 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for 
Special di + to sch 





folder and prices. 
7 





IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 








ilar color scheme as the ideas flow- 
ed between students, teacher and 
the cafeteria audience. 


Many geometric shapes were com- 
bined in individual mobiles — 
cardboard cones, plastic triangles, 
metal circles and spirals, The most 
successful spheres were made with 
balloons expanded and covered al- 
most completely with string which 
had been dipped into wallpaper 
paste mixed with a small amount 
of poster color and water. After 
the string covering dried the bal- 
loon was deflated and removed. 
Powdered mica or glitter was ap- 
plied to the string sphere so that 
it sparkled as it revolved, 


At Christmas time stars, snow- 
flakes, trees and bells were easily 
cut from chicken wire or the hex- 
agonal mesh front and back fac- 
ing of discarded furnace filters. 
These shapes were gaily decorated 
by dipping them in soap flakes 
beaten to foamy consistency and 
then sprinkled with glitter. The 
effect was dazzling. 


Many mobiles represented a spe- 
cific interest of the student like 
David's tropical fish, featured in 
Junior Art Gallery this month. 
David worked long and tirelessly 
on the fish design, and when it 
was chosen by the class to be ex- 
hibited at the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation convention he had to be as- 
sured it would be safely returned 
to him because he valued it as a 
part of his room 
home. 


decoration at 


The teacher’s work consisted mosi- 
ly of providing information on 
techniques — how to solder, how to 
use tin shears, how to cut and 
shape a cone or construct a three- 
dimensional bell, star or free form 
shape, and how to balance objects 
on the cross-arms of the mobiles so 
that the objects would revolve 
when suspended. The most tire- 
some but necessary task was keep- 
ing the boxes of scrap in workable 
shape so that students could be 
resourceful in choosing and com- 
bining materials. Students helped 
each other by asking, “Does mine 
look like junk or something 
good?” And the teacher was 
pleased to hear many students judg- 
ing each other's mobiles for color. 
texture and movement. 








an 


Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new ma- 
terial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1954 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 
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We felt very successful when the 
biology teacher wanted to know if 
David would sell his tropical fish 
mobile. Of course, one of the best 
rewards of the work was the fascin- 
ated, almost hypnotized expressions 
on the faces of students eating in 
the cafeteria-art room as their eyes 
drifted up to our moving de- 
signs. © 





Waxing Warm 


continued from page 7) 


illudes to glazing, enameling, and 
nosaic processes. With the applica- 
ion of heat, the fine crayon grad- 
ially melts, forms liquid bublets, 
hen gives way to a gleaming flow 
of waxen liquid. When the heat is 
ut off the liquid quickly hardens 
nto a layer of exciting color which 
nas a depth like that of enamel. 
(hus, an example of this crayon 
process has immeasurable value 
n the explanation of glazing or 
‘nameling processes to children. 
Che use of tile in making designs 
ipproaches the mosaic process and 
provides a leading step for the un- 
derstanding of that technique. 


\s well as having value in the un- 
derstanding of various technical 
processes, these crayon melting 
techniques provide the children a 
great amount of freedom in the 
use of different materials and com- 
binations of them. Experimental 
techniques such as these help de- 
velop a responsive attitude toward 
new suggestions and help build a 
creative spirit within pupils which 
benefits them in other fields of 
endeavor. ® 





Silkscreen 


(continued from page 26) 


He cut the various parts of 
his pattern from one color 
and arranged these parts against a 
background paper of the second 
color which had been cut the size 
of his screen, After assembling sev- 
eral paper sketches without past- 
ing the parts to the background, 
‘ach child, with the help of his 
‘teacher and classmates, selected 
is most pleasing design. He set 
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it aside to use later as blockout 
for his screen. 


Mixing Paint 

The children wanted to use com- 
mercially-blended water soluble 
screen paint, but because they had 
none on hand, they made an ade- 
quate substitute by mixing powd- 
ered tempera into liquid starch or 
a heavy cooked starch solution. 


WONDERFUL 
NEW 
ae) ay fe), b 


Unique “Soundbook”’ 





They discovered that the consist- 
ency of the paint was best when it 
was similar to that of mayonnaise, 
that a mixture of a thinner con- 
sistency would have a tendency to 
blot, and that a thicker blend 
might not penetrate the screen. 


Applying the Blockout 
When the frames and squeegees 
were constructed, the paint mixed, 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Colors 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 


Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig’; the W hite-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, “Pure- sweet —Canada—Canada 

Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody—Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 


Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos i in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-recorps, Inc. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5, State which recording you want 
—3314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s — helps 


It’s just a simple fact that chewing helps’ 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do, 










and the designs selected, the child- 
ren were ready to apply the block- 
out. 

As the student laid his frame over 
the prepared design, he was care- 
ful to have all parts of the pattern 
visible through the screen opening 
to make sure that the entire design 
was included, After placing sever- 





Use SENCO RULERS 






FOR NEATNESS 
AND ACCURACY 


SENGBECA, 


NOVELTY CO., INC. 
201-207 Fall St., Seneca Falls 27, N. Y. 
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A FOUNDATION 
FOR ART 
EDUCATION 


MANUEL BARKAN 


Professor and Head of Art Education, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Obio State University 


A new book of particular interest 
to elementary and secondary school 
art teachers. Centering on creative 
experience and the education of chil- 
dren, it lays a groundwork for ex- 
ploring basic problems of teaching 
art. 


Relating these problems to human 
behavior concepts in psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, cultural his- 
tory, and philosophy, the author in- 
terprets the findings in terms of art 
education — to provide a new ap- 
proach to the whole field and its role 
in the further development of Amer- 
ican culture. 236 pp. $4 
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15 East 26th St.. New York 10 





al tablespoonfuls of paint on the 
screen, he held the frame securely 
while his partner, with both hands 
gripping the squeegee, forced the 
paint through the fabric in a sing- 
le swoop. The paint caused the pa- 
per design to cling to the screen. 
Then the piece of paper on which 
the pattern had been arranged was 
carefully removed and the cutout 
design became the blockout for 
successive printings, 


Printing 
The students prepared their paper 









Here's a bantam purse 
4/2" tall that's easy to as- 
semble, yet it can be carved. 
Ideal for keys, lipstick, hanky 
and coins. In three colors: 
oe rare brown, red or 


KIT IS COMPLETE: Liveosk cowhide gusset is _ 
punched. Ample plastic lace. Suede draw strings. 
Easy instructions and carving pattern, ALL FOR 
THE AMAZING LOW PRICE OF o 
Two larger sizes also available $2.00 and $3.00. 
WRITE FOR FREE DO-IT-YOURSELF CATALOG 
TANDY LEATHER So; (EST. 1919). 


ORTH, 





YOU HAVE = LEATHER. 


e have iali Leath aft as a recreatioal 
d woantienal activities medium for the past 25 
years. Our projects are designed for all age groups, 





am. 
for FREE CATALOG. Send for your see 
our new 1955 Catalogue of Leathers and 
Leathereraft Supplies. Ask for Catalogue No. 100. 
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§ Do it today! ' 
i S. & S. LEATHER CO. 4 
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CHILDREN’S ART 


Reproductions in 
full color from the 
Mazzon School, 
Milan. 


30 designs, size 
4x6 inches. Also 
large color prints. 
Send for free sam- 
The Clown Nyko ple card and list 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 


WESTPORT Box 70-A CONN. 











Member—N.A.T.A. 





CLINTON 


36th Year 


TEACHERS AGENCY 

if it is a position in the Midwest, 

West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. ENROLL NOW. 


706 Sovth Fourth Street 
Clinton, lowa 





in advance, choosing colors which 
contrasted pleasingly with the 
paint they intended to use. Two, 
three or four children often 
worked together in the printing — 
one holding the frame in place, 
another manipulating the squee- 
gee and others removing the prints 
and laying them out to dry. 


They sometimes added a second 
color of paint to the screen with- 
out removing the first, allowing 
the two to mix in the printing. 
New patterns were created as the 
colors blended. Because the pat- 
tern in each case was masked out, 
a negative print resulted — the 
background area taking on the 
paint and the design areas remain- 
ing the color of the paper. 


Experimenting 

Those who experimented further 
discovered that a positive print 
could be obtained with a one-piece 
stencil in which the design areas 
were removed. They used bond 
paper, newsprint, wrapping pape! 
or any paper sturdy enough so 
that the small connecting parts be 
tween the open areas would not 
break in cutting. By making the 
one-piece stencil to cover the en 
tire screen, they found they could 
use masking tape to fasten it more 
securely to the frame. They dis 
covered, too, that this type of sten 
cil could be easily removed before 
washing the screen and could be 
saved for future use, 

A few boys and girls wanted to 
make two-color prints. They eithe: 
constructed two screens identical 
in size, or cleaned one screen thot 
oughly and applied the second 
stencil for the second color. Using 
more than one color required care 
ful placing. In order to registe! 
each color accurately they placed 
dots at significant points on th¢ 
paper to indicate the position o! 
the screen at each printing. 


Some children used crayon to mash 
out their designs. One idea fo! 
lowed another. 


The sixth and seventh grad 
classes who shared the art room 
had ideas too. They asked to prin‘ 
kerchiefs and scarves, meaning that 
new materials would be used, new 
processes explored, new ideas ex 
changed and new understandings 
gained. Thus the interest grew! ® 
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